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On  THE 
DARK  ROAD 

A  Radio  Play 
by  Ian  McDowell 


(SOUND:  Moving  automobile) 

MARILYN 


What  time  is  it,  Joe? 
Almost  seven. 


JOE 


MARILYN 

Oh,  God,  Bill  will  pitch  a  fit  if  we're  late  for  check-in. 

(SOUND:  Car  moving  onto  gravel  and  stopping) 

MAN 

(Mountain  Southern) 
'Lo,  bud.  Can  I  help  you? 

JOE 

Yes  sir.  We  need  to  get  back  to  Cherokee  as  fast  as  possible 
you  know  a  shorter  route  than  the  highway? 

MAN 

Hey,  you  all  are  in  that  Unto  V,ue  Hills,  aint'cha? 

JOE 

Yeah.  We're  m  the  play.  And  we'll  be  in  trouble  if  we're  not  1 
by  seven-thirty. 

MAN 

Well  now,  bud,  you  could  take  Soocallie  Road  ... 

JOE 

Soocalhe  Road?  I  never  heard  of  it. 

MAN 
Am  t  no  signpost.  It's  a  C.C.C.  road.  Government  built  it  back  ( 
ing  the  depression.  But  not  many  folks  has  ever  used  it  ' 
Cherokee  just  plain  don't  like  to  go  that  way 


Is  it  still  driveable? 


JOE 


MAN 


I  guess  so.  It  should  put  you  on  the  reservation  in  about  fift. 
minutes. 

JOE 

Hey  that;s  great.  I  wish  they'd  told  us  about  this  when  we  asl 
>N.      tor  directions  back  on  the  reservation. 

MAN 

Like  I  just  told  you,  them  Cherokee  don't  like  to  go  that  way  1 ' 
government  cut  that  road  straight  through  some  of  their  sacii 
burial  grounds.  The  land  thereabouts  is  supposed  to  have  some  ki  I 
ot  haint  guarding  it.  Something  called  the  Soocallie.  That's  he 
the  road  got  its  name. 

JOE 

Well,  I'm  not  worried  about  haints.  How  do  I  find  this  road?  i 

MAN  I 

Go  half  a  mile  south  and  turn  left  at  the  Qualla  Feed  Marke' 
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JOE 

anks  a  lot.  You're  a  life  saver. 

MAN 
n't  mention  it. 
)UND:  Car  pulling  off  gravel  ontu  rowl) 

MARILYN 

lybe  we  should  just  tal<e  the  way  we  came. 

JOE 

raid  the  soocallie  will  get  you? 

MARILYN 

ulkala.  ((Pronounced  "Sa-caw-la")). 

JOE 

lat? 

MARILYN 

s  pronounced  tsulkala.  It's  in  one  of  the  books  old  Mr.  Walk- 
rstick  gave  me  when  I  asked  him  about  Cherokee  folklore. 

JOE 

ave  it  to  a  city  girl  to  be  fascinated  with  silly  folklore. 

MARILYN 

iy,  it's  not  silly,  it's  neat.  The  tsulkala  is  a  shape  changer.  It  can 
te  on  any  form  it  want  to  and  then  ... 

JOE 

lalla  Feed  Market.  There's  the  road. 

MARILYN 

s  getting  dark.  It  may  not  be  safe. 

JOE 

1  come  on. 

MARILYN 

3,  I'm  serious.  You  don't  know  how  good  the  road  is. 

JOE 

seems  all  right  to  me.  Anyway,  I  don't  want  to  get  fined  a  half- 
.y's  pay  for  not  being  in  costume  by  eight  o'clock  call. 


MARILYN 


.st  drive  carefully,  okay? 


JOE 


Dn't  be  a  yenta. 

MARILYN 

ave  you  ever  noticed  just  how  bright  the  stars  are  up  here  in  the 
iiokies?  Like  frozen  diamonds.  Is  that  Venus? 

JOE 

here? 

MARILYN 

lere.  Hey,  look  out  for  that  pothole! 

JOE 

od! 

'OUND:  Screech  and  crash,  then  silence  except  for  steam  hissi>i^ 

it  of  radiator.) 

MARILYN 
re  you  all  right? 

JOE 

eah.  I  think  so. 

MARILYN 

our  nose  is  bleeding. 

JOE 

smashed  it  into  the  steering  wheel. 

SOUND:  Car  Door  opening) 


JOE 

We'll  need  a  low  truck  Uj  pull  us  out  of  thi«  ditch. 

MARILYN 

We  could  walk  \>ixt:k  to  the  ^ah  htation. 

JOE 

First,  I  want  to  see  whal'.s  around  the  tH;ri'J.  It  iiMtr. 
Fields  usually  mean  farms 

MAklLV.N 

Should  I  stay  here. 

JOE 

Yes.  Flag  down  any  car  that  come.s  alonjf. 

MARILYN 

Will  you  be  ail  right?  It's  awfully  dark  under  these  pines. 

JOE 

I've  got  a  flashlight  under  this  seat.  Here  is  is.  Thank  God  for 

Duracell. 

MARILYN 

This  is  creepy.  (Pause)  I  really  don't  like  this  road. 

JOE 

I'll  be  right  back. 

MARILYN 

At  least  we'll  have  a  good  excuse  for  being  lale. 

JOE 

Yeah.  (Laughs)  I  won't  be  long. 

(SOUND:  Crunch  of  gravel  underfoot  for  about  20  seconds.  Joe's 

whistling.) 

JOE 

God,  it  gets  dark  fast  up  here,  This  is  a  field  all  right.  There's  got 
to  be  a  farm  house.  And  there  it  is. 

(SOUND:  A  female  scream) 

JOE 

What  the  hell! 

SOUND:  (Running  footsteps  on  gravel.  Panting.) 

JOE 

Mare!  What  is  it?  Are  you  okay? 

MARIL-iTs 

There! 

JOE 

What? 

MARILYN 

There.  In  the  ditch.  I  almost  tripped  over  it. 

JOE 

Oh,  hell,  come  on  tlashlight.  don't  die  on  me  now!  Is  that  it? 

MARILlTs 

(Sobbing) 
Yes. 

JOE 

It's  just  a  bundle  of  oily  rags. 

MARILYNS' 

(\'ery  upset) 
No.  No  it's  not. 

JOE 
Oh  my  God.  Those  stains  are  bkxxi. 

MARILYN 
Yes. 

JOE 
It's  a  body. 
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MARILYN 

I  think  ...  I  think  I'm  going  to  be  sick. 

JOE 

It's  all  torn  up.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  head. 

MARILYN 

I  can  see  that.  You  don't  have  to  describe  it.  My  God,  Joe,  we've 
got  to  get  out  of  here!  Hey,  let  go  of  me! 

JOE 

It's  all  right.  Calm  down. 

MARILYN 

That's  a  stupid  thing  to  say.  It's  not  all  right  and  I'm  not  going 
to  calm  down. 

JOE 

Don't  get  hysterical. 

MARILYN 

Joe,  there's  a  mutilated  body  lying  in  the  drainage  ditch  with  its 
whole  head  torn  off  and  you  expect  me  not  to  be  hysterical?  How 
else  should  I  be,  for  Christ'  sake!  Whoever  did  that  may  still  be 
around. 

JOE 

Now  there's  no  way  of  knowing  that. 

MARILYN 

That  body's  fresh. 

JOE 

I'm  sure  you've  seen  so  many  headless  corpses  that  you're  a  real 
expert  on  telhng  how  fresh  they  are.  Look,  whoever  it  was  pro- 
bably just  got  hit  by  a  car.  A  hit  and  run. 

MARILYN 

No  car  could  do  that. 

JOE 

No,  but  after  it  happened,  wild  dogs  might  have  come  along  ... 

MARILYN 

Dogs? 

JOE 

Or  even  a  bear. 

MARILYN 

(Frantic) 
We've  got  to  get  out  of  here,  then!  Please,  Joe,  this  is  awful'  I'm 
really  gettmg  frightened  here!  We've  got  to  ... 

(SOUND:  Slap) 

Hey,  what  do  you  think  you're  doing? 

JOE 

I  m  trymg  to  calm  you  down.  That  always  works  in  the  movies. 

MARILYN 

That's  dumb.  That's  really  dumb. 

JOE 

I'm  sorry. 

MARILYN 

The  last  thing  I  need  right  now  is  a  slap  in  the  face. 

JOE 

1  said  I  was  sorry. 

MARILYN 

No,  no  you're  not.  I  know  you.  You  enjoyed  it. 

JOE 

I  did  not! 

MARILYN 

Yes  you  did.  You  like  slapping  women  around. 
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JOE 

Marilyn,  look,  there's  a  farm  house  just  around  the  bend  Let 
there.  We  can  call  the  cops. 

MARILYN 

What  if  they  don't  have  a  phone? 

JOE 

They  will. 

MARILYN 

I  bet  they  won't. 

JOE 

Just  shut  up,  okay? 

(SOUND:  Gravel  underfoot) 
I'm  sorry. 

MARILYN 

That's  all  right. 

JOE 

No  It's  not.  This  is  no  time  for  me  to  be  shouting  at  you. 

MARILYN 

Don't  worry  about  it. 

(SOUND:  Screech  owl) 
What's  that? 


Just  a  screech  owl. 
Are  you  sure? 


JOE 

MARILYN 

JOE 


Believe  me,  that's  all  it  was 

MARILYN 

I  don'  think  these  mountains  are  so  neat  anymore.  I  should  h; 
taken  that  job  m  Atlanta.  I  don't  belong  here. 

JOE 

Don't  be  silly.  This  sort  of  thing  could  happen  anywhere. 

MARILYN 

At  least  there'd  be  other  people  around.  Is  that  the  farm'^  It's 
dark. 

JOE 

I  don't  see  any  electrical  wires.  Some  of  these  old  places  don't  ha 
power. 

MARILYN 

Joe,  what's  that? 

JOE 

Where?  j 

MARILYN  ■ 

There,  in  the  trees-something  moved.  It  had  glowing  eyes. 

JOE 

Wait! 

(SOUND:  Running  feet,  pounding  up  the  porch.  Door  slams) 

Where  are  you?  It's  so  dark  in  here  I  can't  see. 

(SOUND:  Sniffing) 

God,  it  stinks  in  here.  Like  an  outhouse. 

(SOUND:  Footsteps) 

Marilyn,  where  are  you?  Mare? 

MARILYN 

(Coldly) 
I  m  not  Marilyn.  Marilyn  is  in  the  ditch  beside  the  road  C 


Po&ry 

Mark  Thomas 

JJmwing 

David  rhomhill 
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Brooklyn  Bridge  Centennial 
(24  May  1983) 


What  humming  strings  arrange  my  ear? 
The  woven  cables  swoop  from  note  to  note  to 
resolution;  I  am  pushed  from  behind 
when  the  theme  resumes.  No  es  la  Despedida; 
This  is  not  a  farewell. 

Who  sings  behind  the  strumming?  Is  it  Hart  Crane, 
reconciling  in  his  arms  a  spht  guitar 
whose  steel  strings  behe  its  airy  music- 
no  variation  on  Whitman's  theme, 
blown  through  fingers  of  beard,  or  through 
those  other  wires,  wild  prairie  grass. 
Hart  knit  the  rivers  of  wounds  dividing  him 
from  men  and  women  he  loved,  la  Despedida. 

The  arpeggios  of  islands  cannot  resist 

the  warp  and  wolf  of  the  bridge 

of  repetition  that  unites  them. 

A  matter  of  time,  repetition; 

time,  a  manner  of  repetition,  of  returning. 

No  es  la  Despedida. 
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Black  Mountain  Lyric 


The  earth  enfolds  me  here 

in  the  mountains,  where  below  shading  summits, 

slopes  ascend  and  greet  me  face  to  face. 

In  sonorous  storms,  these  tilted  plains, 

the  sky's  sounding  board,  wrap  me  around 

with  surrounding  voices.  They  do  not  chasten  me 

to  complete  my  poem,  for  they  share  in  it; 

they  do  not  compete  with  me  or  with  another, 

but  they  show  me  the  prize  of  a  million  patient  years: 

how  earth  and  wind  and  water  work  with  time, 

for  they  are  nature's  composition, 

while  gifted  man,  and  fire,  his  elemental  metaphor, 

consume  greed  itself,  as  if  tutored  by  oxen 

which  graze  themselves  fat  to  kiss  the  ax  and  oven. 

These  ridges  and  rills  know  long  life,  and 

the  proportion  of  immortality  endued  by  grace. 

They  repose  in  cool  air,  cloaked  in  firry  mantels, 

and  mediate  for  me,  interposed,  to  heaven. 

My  own  mortal  soil  owes  much  to  the  mountains. 

My  bones,  in  semblance  to  water-worn  stones, 

silent,  listen  to  the  psalms  of  wind. 
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(untitled,  generic  spring  poem) 


The  jawbone  of  March  thrusts  up  against  the  sky 

as  if  to  speak  one  strong  syllable, 

and  all  the  buds  of  trees  stretch  their  green  sheaths, 

like  tender  throats,  to  join  the  chorale  of  spring. 

these  are  the  days  that  surpass  the  nights 

and  bring  panhandlers  back  to  the  city 

from  the  mission  farm,  or  Florida, 

to  sleep  in  vacant  lots,  in  culverts,  under  bridges; 

I  remember  James:  he  had  Hemingway's  beard, 

tennis  shoes,  and  holey  sweater,  last  name  a  state  secret, 

FBI  man,  conjured  a  12-digit  ID  code  for  me. 

I  bought  him  a  beer.  James  slept 

in  the  laundromat  on  a  cardboard  pallet. 

Throats  stretched  when  I  was  younger,  though 

I  played  at  being  older  then;  today  voices  of  children 

fly  from  my  mouth.  While  the  eye  of  day 

stays  open  longer  against  the  night-lid, 

while  children  play  in  extended  hght,  and 

barbecue-grill  fire  send  up  homage,  like  censers, 

while  the  last  light  washes  out  eyes- 

everyone,  conceivably,  might  hear  himself 

echo  that  single  syllable. 

Even  James  is  alive  somewhere  tonight, 

safe  enough  on  his  paper  bed. 


C  0 


John  Marshall's 
"Pastels  and  Mountains" 


High  up  in  the  pastel  mountains 

the  sweet,  green  air,  it  smells  so  good 

you  wish  that  you  could  taste  it. 

You  can  if  you  know  how: 

just  sit  down  on  the  purple  grass 

until  there  comes  a  light  blue  cloud 

nuzzling  the  ground.  He  won't  mind, 

in  fact  he  may  be  flattered, 

if  you  reach  out  for  a  tasteful  taste. 

The  pale  clouds  wash  you  as  they  pass. 


Dreams  Do  Not  Negotiate 


Forcing  me  from  my  lover's  scent 

that  lullabyes  upon  my  sheets, 

they  unroll  the  bolt  of  seamless  velvet, 

sleep,  and  its  unraveled  threads 

stick  to  my  horn-cold  morning  feet. 

When  dreams  no  longer  fit  my  bed, 

not  even  sleep  is  long  enough 

a  winding  cloth. 

Death's  untrammeled  by  dreams,  and  though 

I  wake  bruised  and  broken-nosed, 

within  my  mouth 

balances  the  cool  pebble,  hope. 
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A  Simny  FmzmJ(miicir}^  Morning 
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He  was  dugiVi  as  tkt  ScarU:  F.n.ptn.t'.. 
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Each  priest  raised  a  hammer  above 
his  head  and  struck  the  nails  with  a 
pathetic  precision;  not  one  hammer 
missed  the  nail. 
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Fish  smm  doirn  tht  sfrt>-f  ana  imo 
someone's p'otit  yard  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  escape  three  unnot^cir^g 
shadows  walkittg  behind  them. 
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The  round  pounding  of  the  mare's 
white  hoof  broke  the  parrot's 
obscenities,  scattered  the  bits  of  foul 
green  sound  over  the  dry  creek  bed. 
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There  was  somt'thing  iwarby. 
soryifthing  dark  and  horribly  quiet 
something  that  turned  the  foggy  night 
as  suddetdy  and  violently  sharp  as  a 
sunny,  frozen  January  mortiing  after 
a  night  u-ith  no  sleep. 
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'm  worried  about 
my  little  sister, 
Randi.  She's  had 
a  rough  time  late- 
ly. It  all  started 
on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  several 
weeks  ago.  Our 
Aunt  Lois  and  Uncle  Steven  and 
their  five  year  old,  Matthew,  had  come 
to  visit.  We  had  all  eaten  lunch  together 
and  afterward  Daddy  and  Steven  had 
gone  to  town,  and  Momma  and  Lois 
were  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  talking. 
Randi  had  taken  Matthew  outside  to 
look  at  her  new  rabbit,  April.  Randi  had 
only  had  the  rabbit  for  about  three 
weeks  and  it  was  still  pretty  small.  Its 
head  was  the  size  and  shape  of  a  lemon, 
and  its  thin  black  ears  would  lay  back 
on  its  white  neck.  She  was  really  crazy 
about  that  little  rabbit  and  I  can  unders- 
tand why,  because  it  was  pretty  cute. 
She'd  take  it  out  in  the  yard  in  the  even- 
ing, just  when  a  slight  nip  was  in  the  aii-. 
Aprii  would  be  hopping  down  the  grassy 
slope  beside  our  house.  She'd  get  ex- 
cited and  her  hind  legs  would  kick  off 
sideways  into  the  air  and  sometimes  she 
would  land  on  her  side  and  spring  up 
again,  startled.  Randi  would  be  sitting 
cross-legged  in  the  grass,  smiling.  I'd 
watch  her  from  the  kitchen  window 
sometimes  and  she'd  look  so  content  it 


would  almost  bring  tears  to  my  eyes. 
That  Saturday,  though,  I  had  gone  out- 
side and  was  getting  ready  to  leave  for 
work  and  as  I  was  cleaning  some 
McDonald's  bags  out  of  my  car,  Randi 
came  out  of  the  house  with  Matthew  at 
her  heels.  They  were  headed  for  April's 
cage  and  Randi  was  saying,  "Now,  if  I 
let  you  hold  her,  you  can't  hold  her  like 
a  cat.  You've  got  to  press  it  to  your 
chest  so  it  feels  safe." 

I  know  Randi  probably  didn't  want 
such  a  little  kid  hold  her  rabbit,  but 
Aunt  Lois  would  have  also  gotten  piss- 
ed if  she  didn't  let  Matthew.  Anyway, 
I  was  just  about  to  get  in  the  car  and 
drive  off  when  I  heard  Matthew  scream- 
ing, "It  scratched  me!"  and  after  that 
he  ran  past  me  heading  for  the  house. 
April  came  darting  in  front  of  the  car 
and  toward  the  front  yard.  I  looked  to 
the  right  and  Randi  was  walking  up 
slowly  and  talking  softly.  She  had  a  wor- 
ried look  on  her  face.  The  next  thing  I 
knew,  Buster,  my  aunt's  dachsund,  shot 
out  from  behind  the  house,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  April,  and  dived  into  an  all- 
out  chase.  When  Randi  saw  this  she 
almost  went  hysterical.  I  know  the  noise 
alone  probably  got  to  her.  Twice  they 
ran  in  front  of  us  and  circled  through 
the  woods  behind  the  house.  They  would 
be  way  out  of  sight  but  you  could  hear 
them  tearing  through  the  trees  so  fast 


and  loud  you'd  swear  it  was  a  wild  boa 
or  something  and  not  a  tiny  rabbit  an( 
a  short-legged  weenie  dog.  All  the  timi 
Buster  was  barking  in  his  high-pitchec 
way  that  made  me  feel  like  my  flesh  wa; 
peeling  off.  What  really  got  me 
though— so  I  know  it  got  Randi,  too- 
was  the  sound  April  was  making.  It  was 
this  constant,  shrill  squeal.  It  was  kinc 
of  like  that  bell  sound  on  TV  when  thej 
say  "This  is  only  a  test.."  But  this  was 
a  living  thing. 

It  all  happened  so  fast.  Each  time  thej 
passed  us  Randi  would  try  to  grab  al 
Buster  or  kick  him  as  he  went  by.  Hei 
arms  trembled  though,  and  her  body 
went  so  stiff.  She  had  this  frantic  look' 
on  her  face  that  made  me  want  to  die. 
Her  cheeks  were  red  and  wet  with  tears 
and  she  was  screaming  and  saying^ 
things  I  didn't  think  eleven  year  olds 
knew  how  to  say.  Then,  all  at  once,  the 
noise  and  the  chase  ended  right  in  front 
of  the  big  camellia  bush  where  Randi 
stood.  Right  there  at  her  feet  Buster 
had  gotten  April  at  the  neck  and  the 
white  fur  on  the  front  portion  of  her 
body  took  on  a  reddish-brown  stain. 
Those  little  brown  button  eyes  were  big- 
ger than  ever  before  and  the  squealing 
stopped.  I  watched  Buster  closing  his 
jaws  tighter  and  tighter  until  I  thought 
I'd  be  sick.  Just  then,  Randi  landed  a 
hard  kick  in  Buster's  side  and  ran  up  the 
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)orch  steps  and  into  the  house,  witli  her 
lands  over  her  face. 

I  went  inside  too,  and  from  the  kit- 
;hen  I  could  hear  Randi  cryinj^ 
lystericaliy,  reiterating  the  whole  ugly 
icene.  Mattliew  was  crying  loo,  out  in 
,he  hallway.  1  walked  back  there  and 
lort  of  nudged  him  out  of  the  way  and 
16  screamed  even  louder  like  I'd  hit  him 
)r  something.  I  wanted  to  hit  him  and 
;ame  pretty  close,  but  I  just  stood  at  the 
ioorway  looking  in  Randi's  room. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
ind  Momma  had  her  arm  around  her 
ind  was  talking  quietly  to  her.  My  Aunt 
jois  just  stood  there  looking  like  she 
vas  afraid  she'd  somehow  get  blamed 
'or  this  but  pretending  to  be  sorry. 

"It's  okay,"  Momma  was  saying.  "A 
'ew  days  from  now  this  will  all  seem  like 
I  bad  dream." 

Randi  just  kept  shaking  her  head  and 
;rying. 

"I'll  kill  that  dog  if  it  ever  gets  near 
ne  again.  I  swear  I  will,"  she  said  after 
;he  wildest  sobs  had  subsided. 

"You'll  never  have  to  see  it  again," 
Worn  said.  "We'll  put  it  in  the  garage 
intil  Lois  and  Steve  leave.  Jake—" 

I  was  already  heading  out  before  I  got 
;he  order  to  put  Buster  up.  I  knew  it 
vas  coming  and  I  was  going  to  be  late 
'or  work.  It  was  their  goddamn  dog 
inyway.  They  could  go  find  it  standing 


over  the  njourid  of  limj;,  blood-soaked 
fur. 

That  night,  after  I  got  off  work  at 
nine  I  was  supposed  Uj  pick  up  Hheila 
and  maybe  see  a  movie  or  something, 
but  1  called  her  from  work  and  said 
there  were  family  problems  and  I  need- 
ed to  be  home.  It  wasn't  exactly  a  lie. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  the  thought  of 
kissing  a  girl  the  same  day  April  got  kill- 
ed just  t(jre  me  up,  especially  when  ran- 
di had  never  kissed  a  boy.  I  stopped  at 
Eckerd's  after  I  left  the  shoe  store 
where  I  work  in  the  mall  and  bought  her 
a  deck  of  playing  cards  with  a  picture 
of  a  horse's  head  on  the  front. Actually, 
it  was  just  a  foal,  and  I  hesitated 
because  it  had  big  brown  eyes  just  like 
April.  I  thought  it  might  upset  Randi. 
I  decided  to  go  ahead  and  get  them 
anyway  and  challenge  her  to  a  game  of 
Crazy  Eights  when  I  got  home.  A  week 
or  so  ago  she  had  wanted  me  to  play  a 
game  with  her  but  I  was  supposed  to 
pick  Sheila  up  in  ten  minutes.  I  told 
Randi  that,  expecting  me  to  tell  me  I 
had  put  on  too  much  Old  Spice,  but  she 
just  sort  of  sighed  and  said,  "Well,  tell 
her  I  said  hello."  My  mom  was  empty- 
ing out  the  dishwasher  and  I  saw  her 
smile  when  she  heard  this.  It  was  pret- 
ty cute.  Funny  as  it  was  though,  I  felt 
like  a  real  rat  leaving. 

When  I  got  home  Randi  had  her  pa- 


jarnaii  on  and  waK  Uiyirt((  on  Um;  couch 
with  a  blanket  pulic-'J  up  over  her.  I  tat 
down  at  the  other  end  of  lite  cnuch.  I 
could  tell  she  huuJ  jiMl  taken  a  bath 
because  she  smelle*!  like  Ivor/  v/ap  and 
Ihifc  ends  of  her  short  >iair  thial  lusuaJly 
cup  under  were  strai}{hl  and  'lamp. 

I  gave  her  the  cards  arifJ  a^kefJ  htr  it 
she  wanted  U)  play.  She  .sairJ  thank  you, 
but  now  now.  She  wa.s  laying  flat  on  her 
back,  with  one  hand  l^ehind  her  hesui. 
She  looked  at  me  solemnly  for  a  while 
before  saying,  "I  got  another  niAnl." 

"Oh  yeah?" 

"Yeah.  Daddy  went  to  that  rabbit 
farm  near  the  high  school  and  got  me 
one  of  those  big  white  ones.  It's  not  so 
big  now,  but  it  will  get  huge.  It's  a  New 
Zealand  rabbit." 

"Well,  that's  nice.  What  did  you  name 
it?" 

"Derby.  Because  today  was  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby." 

I  forgot  it  was  Derby  day. 

"Did  your  horse  win?" 

"No,  yours  did.  The  one  you  said, 
when  we  were  watching  that  race  a  few 
weeks  ago.  My  horse  came  in  second." 

"Oh.  I  guess  I  know  how  to  pick  'em." 

"Not  really.  Mine  was  a  twenty  to  one 
shot  and  yours  was  just  even  odds." 

Dad  heard  this  and  laughed  softly  to 
himself. 

"Do  you  like  this  rabbit?" 


"It's  okay."  After  saying  this  though, 
she  rolled  her  eyes  back  toward  Dad  and 
twisted  her  mouth  in  secret  disapproval. 
"It's  got  pink  eyes.  It  sort  of  just  sits 
there." 

There  was  a  quick  wave  of  sadness  in 
her  eyes  and  just  as  they  started  to  gloss 
over  she  turned  toward  the  TV  and  pull- 
ed the  blanket  up  over  her  chin.  That 
split  second  I  felt  a  cold  sting  of  grief. 
I  didn't  feel  like  watching  TV  after  that, 
so  I  just  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  about 
ready  to  leave  for  church  and  I  went 
outside  to  wait  by  the  car.  Randi  was 
already  out  there  and  was  sitting  in  the 
grass  with  this  white  puff  ball  at  her 
knees,  and  looking  at  it  somberly.  Its 
wide,  pinkish  ears  sort  of  leaned  to  one 
side.  Randi  kept  trying  to  push  them 
straight.  She  looked  so  prim  and  con- 
trolled sitting  there  in  her  little  yellow 
dress  with  the  white  sailor  collar.  Her 
hair,  which  was  almost  the  same  color 
as  the  dress,  fell  around  her  face  as  she 
looked  down  at  the  rabbit.  I  didn't  mind 
looking  at  her  them  because  I  couldn't 
see  her  droopy  blue  eyes.  Before  I  knew 
what  I  was  saying,  I  mumbled,  "She's 
not  as  lively  as  your  other  one." 

"Randi  turned  and  looked  at  me  a  lit- 
tle angrily.  Her  lips  looked  thin  and 
tight. 

"I  know  that.  But  my  other  one  is 
dead." 

I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  Buster  all 
over  again  and  the  way  the  blood  seeped 
out  over  April's  neck  and  forelimbs.  I 
almost  felt  like  crying  and  I  wished  I'd 
kept  my  mouth  shut.  I  didn't  say 
anything  more. 

It  turned  out  that  Derby's  ears  got 
worse.  Actually  it  wasn't  her  ears,  but 
some  neck  condition.  Day  by  day  she 
tilted  her  head  to  the  left  a  little  bit 
more.  Sometimes  I'd  be  getting  ready 
to  leave  for  work  or  a  date  of 
something,  and  I'd  see  it  running  it  it's 
cage  in  circles  holding  it's  head  horizon- 
tally. It  looked  like  it  was  having  some 
sort  of  seizure  or  something.  After  see- 
ing that,  I'd  be  no  good  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.  Once  I  came  outside  and 
Randi  was  standing  in  front  of  the  cage 
watching  it  go  around  in  circles.  Her 
thin  arms  fell  limp  by  her  sides  while  she 
watched  it  blankly.  It  wasn't  like  other 
kids  staring  at  some  freakish  animal. 
She  could  feel  for  the  rabbit.  I  know  she 
did  but  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of 
asking  her  to  talk  about  it. 

Finally,  my  mom  called  the  farm 
where  my  dad  had  got  the  rabbit  and  ex- 
plained Derby's  condition.  The  man  told 
her  it  was  a  disease  that  some  of  the 
rabbits  would  get  sometimes.  There  was 
no  explaination  and  nothing  anyone 
could  do.  Eventually  their  necks  get 
turned    so   far   that   they    can't   eat 


"Ifsgot 

pinkeyes. 

It  sort  of  just 

sits  there.'' 


anymore  and  they  starve  to  death.  My 
mom  was  sorting  socks  when  she  told 
me  this. 

"Does  Randi  know?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course  she  knows." 

"You  told  her?" 

"Yes,  Jake.  My  gosh." 

They  took  the  rabbit  back  to  the  farm.: 
I  think  they  sent  them  to  a  lab  to  be  cut 
up  anyway.  After  that  I  didn't  ask  about 
the  rabbits  anymore.  Every  time  I 
thought  about  it,  I'd  get  sad.  It  just 
seemed  like  a  shame  and  I  know  Randi 
must  have  felt  the  same  way.  I'd  come 
home  from  school  and  she'd  be  riding 
her  bike  and  looking  very  nonchalant 
about  not  having  a  rabbit  to  take  care 
of  but  I  know  she  felt  bad  for  Derby. 
Afterall,  she  got  it  to  replace  a  rabbit 
she  really  loved  and  then  it  had  this 
disease,  and  then  it  gets  carted  off  like 
some  leper.  It  tore  me  up  if  I  let  myself 
think  about  it. 

I  told  Sheila  about  the  whole  affair. 
She  poked  out  her  lips  in  a  girlishly  sym- 
pathetic pout.  The  next  day  at  lunch  she 
found  me  in  the  cafeteria  and  handed 
me  a  brown  paper  bag.  She  was  kneel- 
ing down  beside  my  chair. 

"It's  for  your  sister." 

I  looked  in  the  bag  and  there  was  this 
toy  rabbit  with  yellow  and  pink  flowers 
on  its  ears.  I  told  her  thank  you,  but  on 
the  way  home  I  hurled  the  thing  out  the 
window  of  my  car.  It  didn't  matter. 
Sheila  wouldn't  ever  find  out  anyway 
because  I  doubted  I'd  ever  be  asking  her 
out  after  that. 

I'm  still  worried  about  Randi. 
Sometimes  I  lay  in  bed  and  start  htink- 
ing  about  April  all  over  again.  I  see  it 
all  clear  as  can  be  and  I  hear  that  squeal- 
ing sound  and  feel  how  I  felt  so  helpless. 
Sometimes  it  shakes  me  up  so  bad  I  can 
feel  my  heart  pounding  like  someone 
poking  me  in  the  chest.  I  think  of  Ran- 
di trying  to  sleep  in  the  next  room  and 
start  thinking  about  how  night  time  is 
probably  the  hardest  for  her.  I  bet  she 
sees  Buster  clamp  down  over  and  over 
again,  and  lost  in  her  imagination,  she 
jerks  in  her  bed  when  she  sees  the  rusty- 
colored  fur  and  those  little  button  eyes. 
I  don't  think  she  could  just  forget  about 
something  like  that.  She  probably  thinks 
about  Derby  running  round  and  round 
in  her  cage,  and  now  being  able  to  eat. 
She  may  even  think  of  the  times  I've 
gone  out  with  Sheila  instead  of  playing 
cards  with  her.  When  I  think  of  that  I 
have  to  get  up  and  check  on  her.  I  listen 
through  the  crack  of  her  door,  expecting 
to  hear  tossing  and  turning  and  muffl- 
ed sobs.  Instead,  I  hear  soft,  steady 
breathing.  For  a  moment  I  relax.  My 
knees  feel  weak  and  I  lay  back  down  in 
a  cold  sweat  and  wonder  if  maybe  she 
heard  me  get  up  and  only  pretended  to 
be  asleep.  C  , 
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Cynthia  Maddox 


Excerpts  from  the  Thesis  Shoii  '• 

Swelling  Forms  and  Tloeir 
Interrelationships  in  Groupings 


The  mvironiJient  that  the  forms  are  placed 
in  eiwompasses  many  layers  of  interrelation- 
sh  ips.  There  is  the  oi^erall  metaphor  ofseiec- 
tio)i:  an  wiknoinijorce  is  sending  theKmns 
out  of  an  iimnite  black  space,  thrvugh  mriotts 
sorting  pnxrditns  to  either  land  in  a. ?<>.:■ 
pit  ofblack-deatk  stagtiation.  or  tf  'riled  out 
into   the   white  space  —!:.«,   light. 


fi-eaiom. 
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Thin  >r/jturnml  f'/rm  tuui  evjlveti  fn/m.  Uu 
Inul'dv/iuil,  JhjJAMAi/frrwjl,  mxUing,  of^fn,  jntf 
fircA  ijetmel,  inmii/ir  to  tiu/M:  oflhuArMmean 
Iwii/in.  It  tuu  n/j  ilefined  botU/rn—it  is  rvund 
arul  vxiU.  real  wherever  it»  wei^  pulls  it,  u 
(iLniDiit  cl/JHed  at  the  top,  in  tmglazed,  and  i$ 
U/u>fired.  The  maji/r  difference  tietween  Quae 
and  the  earlier  J'vrms  is  that  the  earlier  ones 
uxre  Junctional,  for  the  serving  of  space,  Ihete 
swelling  volumes,  almost  enclosed,  contain 
space. 


Using  black  and  white  is  r^uctii^tocusing 
the  attetition  on  the  negative  and  positive 
interaction  betuven  the  elemetUs.  The  use  of 
black  and  white  is  also  like  charcoal  draw- 
ing, with  all  Cffthe  shadittg  and  ^ladows.  light 
and  dark  is  in  ttvisiori.  C 
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The  Final  Draft 


Steven  Ninivaggi 
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JAMES  TUCKER'S 

nF%wV^ivl  I  Ew  Fcjrmer  Curator 

Looks  at  Art 


G«orge  Luks,  Societj'  Girl 

"I  was  bom  in  1930; 
I'm  certainly  a  child 
of  the  30 's  and  the  era 
of  the  Depression.  I 
find  American  art 
interesting, 
particidarly  in  the 
years  before  World 
War  II,  becaiise  there 
was  a  return  of 
artists  back  to  their 
origins.  They  coidd  no 
longer  afford  to  stay 
and  study  in  Paris  or 
Rome.  Because  of 
economic  conditions, 
they  had  to  return  to 
their  roots." 


Charles  Shaw,  L'ncitlecl 
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Henry  Singlewood  Bisbing,  Cow 


"There  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  core  of  New 
York  galleries  that  we 
generally  always 
called  on  becattse  their 
interests  were  so 
closely  allied  with  our 
own.  I  might  menti(m 
the  SchoeUcopf  Gallery, 
the  Zabriskie  Gallery, 
the  Fischbach  Gallery, 
and  the  Deutsch  Gallery, 
just  to  name  a  very 
few.  But  these  were 
commercial  galleries 
that  dealt  in 
interesting  art,  either 
a  brand  new  art  mr 
art  from  the  past 
which  was  offered  for 
good  valv£  for  the 
money  and  of  a 
quality  that  was 
worthy  of  a  public 
institution. " 


John  Storrs,  Nude 


Willem  DeKooning,  Woman 


Nathan  Oliveira,  Seated  Figiire 


"I  remember  being 
greatly  influenced  by 
the  Impressionists  and 
Post-Impressionists. 
I  was  nuts  about 
T&ulouse-Latrec  and 
Gauguin,  and  also  the 
American  Ashcan  School. 
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Werner  Drews,  Brown  Void 


"At  the  same  time,  no 
one  exists  in  a 
vacuum,  particularly 
these  days.  And 
what's  going  on  in  the 
major  Tnetropolitan 
art  centers  always 
effects  our  students 
and  faculty.  One  thing 
which  u/ill  have  a 
large  impact  on  the 
department  and  the 
community,  is  the  new 
art  center  building, 
which  is  being  planned 
for  the  comer  of  Tate 
and  Spring  Garden." 

Philip  Guston.  The  Street 


"I  drew  pictures  and 
my  family  encouraged 
this,  because  no  one  in 
the  family  had  ever 
shown  an  inclination 
for  art  before." 


.■Ufred  Jensen.  The  AiTvxiac  Kecta;"^*;  Fer.  T-*i£^v< 


Paul  Fiene,  Female  Torso 
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"I'm  very  excited 
aixmt  what's  going  on 
in  art  today.  I  find 
the  vigor  of  the  new 
expressionism  really 
kind  of  enticing  and 
the  variety  of  art 
being  produced  very 
interesting  and 
stimidating. " 


Lester  Johnson,  Three  Heads 


Rockwell  Kent,  Self  Portrait 


Jim  Nutt,  His  Legs  and  Her  Hair 


"When  we're  in  New 
York  looking  for  art 
to  bring  down  as 
possible  acquisitions 
for  the  Permanent 
Collection,  we  would 
simply  look  for  things 
that  the  collection 
needed  or  that  we  felt 
it  needed.  This 
involved  the  newest 
art  being  produced  by 
artists  from,  across  the 
country,  who  exhibit 
in  New  York  or  whose 
work  is  represented 
there,  as  well  as 
artists  from  the  first 
part  of  the  Twentieth 
century,  whose  works 
were  not  already 
represented  in  the 
collection. "  C 
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THE  MOMENT  HE  SWALLOWED 
the  spoonful  of  lentil-barley  soup,  he 
immediately  wished  he  had  ordered  the 
house  salad  instead.  He  was  always 
deciding  on  things  too  late.  Walter 
Fergeson  lived  in  fear  of  making  the 
wrong  decision.  He  frowned  at  the 
waitress  who  stood  over  him,  refilling 
his  tea  glass.  "Is  everything  all  right?" 
she  asked  hopefully.  "Fine,"  he 
answered. 

Walter  was  tired.  It  seemed  he  was 
always  tired.  He  looked  through  the 
baggie  of  vitamins  in  his  pocket  for  a 
ginseng  pill.  Ginseng  was  a  natural 
stimulant.  He  washed  it  down  with  a 
swig  of  iced  herbal  tea,  and  decided  to 
take  a  capsule  of  bee  pollen  for  his 
constitution.  He  stared  through  the  iron 
railing  that  encircled  the  restaurant  out 
into  the  mall. 

Across  the  hall  was  the  hair  styling 
salon  where  later  he  would  go  to  cut  his 
hair.  A  purple  neon  sign  glowed 
PIZAZZ!  over  the  door  of  the  salon. 
Two  stores  down,  the  dogs  in  the  pet 
shop  pawed  at  their  cages  and  yapped 
loudly,  trying  to  be  heard  over  the 
Muzak  that  was  piped  into  the  mall. 

Walter  listened  to  the  muzak  and 
thought  about  his  job.  Tomorrow  he 
would  be  making  programs  for  WDUD 
that  sounded  just  like  the  one  he  was 
listening  to.  Easy  listening  music. 
Maybe  the  reason  he  was  always  so 
tired  was  because  he  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  soothing  easy  listening 
music.  And  tomorrow  Peterson  wanted 
something  with  a  Christmassy  flavor. 
Three  hours  of  synthesized  "I  Saw 
Mama  Kissing  Santa  Glaus."  Did  people 
really  listen  to  easy  listening  music? 

Somebody  obviously  listened  to 
WDUD— it  was  now  the  second  most 
popular  radio  station  in  Big  Sky, 
according  to  the  polls.  Walter's  face 
crinkled  into  a  deeper  frown  as  he 
remembered  Mr.  Peterson's  tromping 
around  the  station  waving  the  latest  poll 
in  everyone's  face  and  congratulating 
them  on  a  good  job.  Everybody  except 
Walter,  No  pat  on  the  back  for  Walter. 
Mr.  Peterson  had  excluded  Walter  from 
any  type  of  praise  ever  since  Peterson 
had  been  promoted  to  Program 
Director.  Maybe  it  was  because  in  Mr. 
Peterson's  heart-of-hearts  he  knew  that 
Walter  Fergeson  should  have  gotten  the 
job.  That  is  what  Walter  liked  to  think. 
Walter  hated  Mr.  Peterson. 

Walter  also  hated  the  mall.  Normally, 
Walter  would  not  brave  the  maddening 
crowds  of  Ghristmas  shoppers.  There 
were  too  many  people  rushing  by  him, 
pushing  him  aside.  But  the  only  health 
food  restaurant  in  Big  Sky  was  here  at 
the  mall,  and  besides,  he  had  to  get  a 
haircut. 
Mr.  Peterson  had  been  making  snide 

remarks  about  his  hair  for  some  time 
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now.  They  had  begun  with  such  quips 
as  "You  turning  into  a  rock  'n  roller  on 
us,  Walt?"  At  that  time  his  thin  graying 
hair  had  been  only  halfway  over  his 
ears.  But  Peterson's  jibes  took  on  a 
more  threatening  tone  as  Walter  let  his 
hair  cover  his  ears.  "Look,  Walter,  each 
employee  of  WDUD  has  an  image  to 
uphold.  When  people  see  you  in  public, 
you  represent  WDUD  to  them.  I'll  not 
have  you  hurting  the  reputation  of  the 
station— either  get  a  haircut  or  start 
wearing  a  hat!"  That  had  been  Mr. 
Peterson's  last  comment  to  Walter. 

And  now  Walter  was  staring  at  the 
PIZAZZ!  sign  with  a  stomach  full  of 
lentil-barley  soup  and  anxiety.  Why  did 
everything  have  to  be  a  trauma  these 
days?  Other  people  don't  live  like  this, 
Walter  thought.  The  receptionist  at  the 
station  had  her  hair  done  every  two 
weeks. 

Walter  had  always  dreaded  getting 
his  hair  cut.  He  remembered  a 
photograph  of  himself  in  the  family 
album  at  age  four,  sitting  in  the  barber 
chair,  his  face  contorted  with  terror. 
High  above  his  head  the  barber  held  the 
shiny  blades  that  would  shear  him  of  his 
baby  locks.  That  barber  had  definitely 
had  the  look  of  a  Sweeney  Todd  on  his 
face.  Below  the  photograph  his  mother 
had  inscribed  affectionately,  "Walter's 
first  trip  to  the  barber!"  Walter  promised 
himself  that  he  would  bring  up  his 
phobia  to  his  psychoanalyst  next 
Thursday.  The  truth  was,  Walter  had  a 
bald  spot,  as  well  as  a  receding  hairline, 
and  he  just  couldn't  afford  to  lose  any 
more  hair  that  he  had  to. 

Barber  shops  have  certainly  changed, 
Walter  thought  to  himself  as  he  walked 
into  PIZAZZ!.  A  flat-chested  young 
woman  motioned  him  over  to  the  desk. 
"Do  you  have  an  appointment?"  she 
asked  in  a  low,  sexy  voice.  She  was 
wearing  a  red  silk  dress  and  red  lack 
fingerless  gloves  that  matched  the 
polish  on  her  long  red  fingernails. 
Walter,  who  didn't  know  much  about 
fashion,  wondered  if  her  sharp 
fingernails  had  broken  through  the  tips 
of  her  gloves.  "I  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  appointment 
these  days."  Walter  replied  nervously. 
"Sit  over  there,"  the  woman  ordered 
in  her  baritone  voice.  "And  fill  this  out." 
Walter  took  the  form  and  sat  on  a  sofa 
beside  a  middle-aged  woman  and  her 
teenaged  daughter.  The  mother  was 
looking  through  Vogue  magazine  for  the 
right  hairdo  for  her  daughter.  "How 
about  this  one,  Vivien?"  the  mother 
leaned  toward  her  daughter.  Walter 
glanced  at  the  picture.  It  was  of 
Princess  Di.  Vivien  shook  her  head  "I 
want  something  more  radical,  mother. 
That  stuff  isn't  in  anymore."  Vivien  was 
a  shorter  version  of  her  mother;  plump, 
rosy  cheeked,  with  about  an  inch  of 
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black  roots  showing  at  the  top  of  he 
blond  head. 

Vivien's  eyes  kept  straying  to  th 
shelves  of  makeup  beside  the  soft 
There  were  rows  of  varying  shades  c 
green  lipstick.  And  boxes  containin 
animal  placenta,  which  the  direction: 
said  was  the  best  hair  conditione 
knovra  to  mankind.  Sprays,  lotions,  an 
powders.  Walter  took  one  look  at  it  an 
shivered.  It  looked  like  a  witch  doctor' 
market  to  him.  He  took  out  an  ant 
agitation  pill  and  swallowed  it  withou 
water. 

Walter  tried  to  concentrate  on  fillini 
out  his  form.  The  questions  were  rathe 
upsetting.  "How  long  ago  was  your  las 
permanent?,"  "Are  you  prone  to  sph 
ends?,"  "Have  you  ever  been  given  ; 
hair  relaxer?"  Walter  was  not  sure  wha 
a  hair  relaxer  was  but  he  was  sure  tha 
he  did  not  need  any  more  relaxation  ii 
his  life.  WDUD  was  supposed  to  b« 
relaxing  and  it  was  killing  him.  Waltei 
did  not  know  how  to  answer  this 
question.  What  would  happen  to  him  ii 
he  lied  on  the  form?  Would  the  lady  ir 
red  somehow  find  out  and  reveal  all  his 
hair  secrets  to  everyone  in  the  salon? 
"Vivien  Sapps  and  Walter  Fergeson,' 
the  woman  in  red  announced,  "We  can 
take  you  both  right  now."  She  led  them 
behind  the  screen  where  the 
hairdressers  waited. 

Walter  was  in  for  a  shock.  He  had 
thought  that  the  receptionist  looked  sort 
of  odd,  but  the  hairdressers  were 
absolute  ghouls  in  comparison.  The 
woman  who  was  to  cut  Vivien's  hair  had 
pale  blond  hair  with  a  black  zigzag 
running  through  the  center.  Her  hair 
stood  stiffly  three  inches  above  her 
head.  Her  long  earrings  were  made  out 
of  fishing  lures.  Black  fake  eyelashes 
reached  up  to  her  eyebrows.  She,  too, 
wore  fingerless  gloves— black  and  lacy. 
Vivien's  mother  had  followed  them 
behind  the  screen.  She  spoke  with 
respect  to  the  ghoulish  hairdresser. 
"We  want  to  have  Vivien's  hair  styled." 
She  emphasized  the  word  styled  and 
then  smiled,  pleased  with  her 
worldliness.  The  hairdresser  smashed 
out  her  cigarette,  removed  her  gloves 
and  said  "Something  that  frames  the 
face  would  look  cute."  Her  voice  was 
the  voice  of  a  Southern  hick.  The 
woman's  perfume  wafted  over  and 
penetrated  Walter's  nose,  somehow 
overpowering  the  pungent  smell  of  the 
permanents  and  hair  spray.  In  his  mind 
Walter  dubbed  her  the  "skunk  woman." 
The  hairdresser  that  was  to  cut 
Walter's  hair  was  a  slender,  black,  bald 
man.  The  flourescent  lights  glistened  off 
his  head  like  light  hitting  an  eight-ball. 
He  was  very  tall.  He  wore  a  narrow 
yellow  tie  and  pink  high-top  tennis 
shoes.  Walter  sat  down  in  the  chair  and 
the  black  man  covered  the  front  of  his 


body  with  a  plastic  cape.  Some  magic 
peddle  was  pushed  and  the  chair  was 
cranked  up  to  a  level  where  the 
hairdresser  could  reach  Walter's  head. 

"My  name  is  Harry.  I  don't  recopiize 
your  face— is  this  you  first  visit  to 
PIZAZZ!?"  Walter  nodded.  "Did  you  fill 
out  a  form?"  Harry  asked,  smiling. 

It  was  a  scary  smile.  "Scary  Harry" 
Walter  dubbed  the  man  in  his  mind. 
"Well,  all  I  really  need  is  a  trim,"  said 
Walter. 

Harry  became  impatient.  "Did  you  fill 
out  a  form?"  he  repeated. 

"Yes,  the  red  woman  has  it— I  mean, 
the  receptionist  took  it." 

"Harry's  smile  widened  as  he  put  his 
cigarette  out  in  the  ashtray,  amid  the 
brushes  and  combs  on  the  table.  He 
disappeared  behind  the  screen  to 
retrieve  the  form.  Walter  glanced  at  the 
smoking  cigarette  left  in  the  ashtray 
and  saw  traces  of  lipstick  encircling  the 
filter. 

After  memorizing  Walter's  form, 
Harry  srayed  Walter's  hair  down  with 
something  that  smelled  like 
strawberries.  Some  of  the  spray 
accidently  got  into  Walter's  eyes.  Harry 
began  to  cut,  as  Walter  blinked  back 
tears. 

Vivien  returned  from  somewhere 
with  her  hair  wet  and  hanging  down  in 
rat  tails.  The  white-haired  hairdresser 
jerked  a  comb  through  the  knots.  "Now 
you  tell  me  if  that  hurts,  honey."  Vivien 
fitted  her  teeth  but  kept  her  smile. 
What  sacrifices  one  has  to  make  for 
beauty! 

"Where  do  you  go  to  school?" 
Vivien's  hairdresser  asked. 

"Wesley  High,"  Vivien  answered. 

"Are  you  kidding?  Sugardarlin',  I 
thought  you  were  in  college,"  the  skunk 
woman  laughed. 

Vivien  was  thrilled.  Everyone  at 
school  always  teased  her  about  how  she 
looked  like  she  was  eleven  years  old. 
But  this  woman,  who  was  obviously  a 
woman  of  the  world,  thought  that  she 
looked  like  a  college  student! 

The  beautician  continued  to  ramble  as 
she  began  to  snip  at  the  back  of  Vivien's 
tiead.  "Oh,  I've  been  doing  Christmas 
party  hair  all  day.  There's  some  kind  of 
Christmas  Dance  going  on  at  the  high 
schools.  The  whole  day's  been  so  hectic. 
We  had  two  girls  crying  in  the 
bathroom.  One  of  the  girls  went  to 
Wesley;  you  might  know  here— real  cute 
blond  girl.  Well,  her  date  got  sick  and 
couldn't  go— so  she  starts  sobbing  in  the 
bathroom.  The  other  girl  just  kept 
crying  and  saying  that  she  looked  awful. 
Harry  and  I  kept  on  saying  "Oh,  you 
look  so  good,"  and  everyone  joined  in. 
Finally  she  stopped  boo-hooing."  The 
beautician  paused  for  a  breath,  "Who 
are  you  going  to  the  Christmas  Dance 
with?" 


Vivien'H  fact  flimte'l  red  awl  fthe 
Bhift*rJ  her  weii^hl  in  hier  chair. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  tioinn,"  Vivien  intd  Ut 
H'jund  caKual.  Hhe  h</ped  that  her 
mother  could  rujt  hear  over  the  Kcreen. 
Why  did  arJulUs  nel  off  on  asking  »uch 
questions? 

Walter  felt  a  pang  at  the  jfiri'» 
response.  He  had  not  even  gorte  to  his 
Senior  Prom.  He  hia/i  l*en  lun  thy  to 
ask  anyone.  Waller  Ijegan  to  feel  a  nort 
of  empathy  for  Vivien.  Here  they  were 
allowing  themselves  to  \)e  mentally  and 
physically  Ujrtured  by  these  freaks 
simply  because  the  freaks  were 
associated  with  fashion. 

"Oh,  that's  gonna  be  cute,"  Harr>' 
exclaimed,  lo<.iking  at  the  new  shape  of 
hair  emerging  on  Vivien's  head. 

"Cute  as  it  can  Ije!"  the  skunk  woman 
chirped  back.  "I  think  this  French  cut 
suits  her  face  real  well." 

Just  then  a  young  girl  appeared  from 
behind  the  screen. 

"Harry!  You  look  so  sharp  in  that 
tie!" 

"Hi  Edie,"  Harry  put  down  the 
scissors  and  gave  Edie  a  peck  on  the 
mouth,  smearing  the  girl's  blood-red 
lipstick.  The  skunk  woman  stopped 
blowdrying  Vivien's  hair  to  run  kiss 
Edie  hello. 

Edie  looked  as  monstrous  as  her 
friends.  She  had  powdered  her  face 
white  and  her  eyes  had  on  so  much 
makeup  that  they  seemed  to  take  up  the 
top  half  of  her  face. 

"You  look  so  good!"  Edie  screamed 
to  the  skunk  woman. 

"Go  on,  I  was  up  the  entire  night  last 
night.  It's  a  miracle  I  don't  have  a 
hangover." 

"Did  you  drink  one  of  Harr}'"s  famous 
hangover-preventing  concoctions  this 
morning?"  asked  Edie  with  a  knowing 
smile. 

"Child,  I  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
pack  of  Marleboros  for  breakfast.  Don't 
that  sound  nutritious?"  The 
hairdressers  cackled  together. 

Walter  en\ied  these  people.  They 
weren't  afraid  to  hurt  their  bodies  or 
burn  out  their  brain  cells.  They  certainly 
weren't  afraid  of  offending  anyone. 
"Hairdressers  are  the  bravest  people  I 
know"  Walter  thought  to  himself. 

"You  two  are  coming  out  with  us 
tonight,  aren't  you?"  Edie  asked  as  she 
lit  a  cigarette.  The  two  hairdressers 
went  back  to  work  on  their  clients.  Edie 
continued.  "We're  meeting  at  Johnny's 
Tropical  Bar  and  Grill,  then  we're 
crashing  a  party  at  the  warehouse. 
Johnny's  gonna  D.J.  tonight— he's 
featuring  the  Dead  Kennedys  and  Ahce 
Cooper." 

Walter  perked  up  his  ears  at  the 
names  of  the  bands.  A  lot  of  the  music 
they  played  at  ^\T)UD  was  converted 
rock  and  roll.  With  the  aid  of  an 
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orchestra  and  a  computer,  they  could 
transform  the  raunchiest  of  electric 
guitars  into  sounds  of  soothing 
synthesized  beeps.  Presto— easy 
listening  music.  Walter  was  always 
interested  in  learning  about  the  new 
trends  in  pop  music.  Part  of  his  job  was 
to  keep  up  with  the  top  forty  and  to 
keep  an  ear  open  for  future  muzakal 
scores.  Walter  made  a  mental  note  to 
check  out  the  Dead  Kennedys  and  Alice 
Cooper. 

Vivien  gazed  admiringly  at  Edie  until 
the  beautician  twisted  her  head  forward 
again  in  order  to  cut  the  stray  hairs  of 
Vivien's  bangs.  To  Vivien,  Johnny's 
Tropical  Bar  and  Grill  and  the 
Warehouse  sounded  like  the  place  to  be. 

"So  we're  meeting  at  Johnny's," 
Harry  said  as  he  brushed  the  hair  off 
Walter's  shoulders.  "I  still  don't  see 
how  you  get  in  that  place  with  that  fake 
ID  of  yours.  The  woman  in  that  picture 
looks  like  she's  about  forty  years  old. 
How  old  are  you  again?" 

"Sixteen,  my  next  birthday,"  Edie 
answered,  blowing  smoke  into  Walter's 
face.  Walter's  eyes  began  to  burn. 

Vivien  began  to  wonder  what  was 
wrong  with  her.  She  was  seventeen,  and 
she  had  yet  to  be  invited  to  Johnny's 
Tropical  Bar  and  Grill. 

Harry  removed  the  vinyl  cape  from 
Walter's  body.  "How  do  you  like  it?" 

Walter's  hair  was  much  shorter.  It 
resembled  the  "flat  top"  he  had  worn 
in  high  school.  It  wasn't  exactly  what 
Walter  had  in  mind.  Nevertheless,  he 
wrote  Harry  a  check  and  he  even  left 
old  Scary  Harry  a  two  dollar  tip. 

Vivien's  mother  came  back  and  tipped 
the  Skunk  woman  five  dollars  as  she 
looked  over  Vivien's  French  hairdo. 

Vivien  went  home  and  locked  herself 
in  the  bathroom.  She  made  her  eyes 
very  large.  She  tried  on  the  green 
lipstick  which  she  had  purchased  while 
her  mother  had  gabbed  away  to  the 
beauticians.  If  only  she  had  some  black 
lace  gloves  ... 

After  Walter  paid  Harry,  he  rode 
escalator  down  to  the  Record  Bar. 
leafed  through  the  albums.  Some  of 
covers  of  the  Dead  Kennedys  album: 
made  him  sick  to  his  stomach.  Alice 
Cooper  sounded  a  bit  more  tame  and, 
finally,    he    bought   Alice    Cooper's 
Greatest  Hits. 

It  was  not  until  Walter  got  home  and 
put  the  record  on  his  stereo  that  he 
realized  that  Alice  was  not  a  woman. 
Cooper's  picture  on  the  album  cover 
was  drawn  abstractly  and  his  gender 
was  hard  to  distinguish.  Even  on  a  few 
of  the  songs,  Alice  sounded  pretty 
effeminate.  Walter  actually  like  some  of 
the  songs.  Most  of  the  tunes  were 
unsuitable  for  WDUD,  but  one  of  the 
songs  was  a  possible  make-over.  It  was 
a  slower  song,  almost  a  ballad,  entitled 


"Only    Women    Bleed."    There   was  j 
another  song  that  Walter  particularly  i 
liked  because  it  reminded  him  of  the 
ghoulish  employees  of  PIZAZZ!.  It  was 
called  "Cold  Ethel"  and  the  lyrics  went 
like: 

"One  thing  I  miss 

Is  Cold  Ethel  and 

Her  Skeleton  Kiss. 

We  met  last  night 

and  made  love  by 

the  refrigerator  light. 

One  thing— no  lie 

Ethel's  frigid 

as  an  Eskimo  pie. 

She's  cool  in  bed, 

she  ought  to  be, 

'cause  Ethel's  dead." 


I 


Walter  thought  that  the  lyrics  were 
sick,  but  he  laughed  anyway.  He  blamed 
the  appeal  of  Alice's  sick  humor  on  the 
candy  bar  he  had  eaten  after  lunch.  Too 
much  sugar  always  made  him  tipsy. 
Walter  played  "Cold  Ethel"  over  and 
over.  In  his  head,  he  tried  to  convert  the 
chords  to  easy  listening  music.  It  didn't 
work.  He  wondered  what  Mr.  Peterson 
would  think  of  the  song.  Walter 
imagined  Mr.  Peterson,  sitting  in  his 
office,  with  the  framed  polls  on  hanging 
on  his  walls.  Mr.  Peterson  kept  WDUD 
turned  on  in  his  office  at  all  times. 
Walter  would  come  on  the  air  and  say 
pleasantly  "Hello,  Bigsky.  This  is 
WDUD  with  a  little  evening  music  from 
the  heart."  Then  he  would  blast  him 
with  "Cold  Ethel."  Peterson  was  sure 
to  have  a  heart  attack.  Walter  smiled. 

This  was  the  type  of  song  that 
mothers  all  over  America  were  fighting 
in  courts  to  get  banned.  The  FCC 
forbade  "indecent"  language  of  this  sort 
to  be  broadcast  over  the  AM/FM 
airwaves.  If  a  member  of  the  Morality 
in  Media  Board  happened  to  hear  that 
song  on  WDUD,  the  station  would  be 
fined  and  reprimanded.  Peterson  might 
even  lose  his  license.  Walter  would 
surely  lose  his  job  ... 


AT  SEVEN  O'CLOCK  THE  NEXT 
morning,  Walter  walked  into  the  station 
with  the  AHce  Cooper  album  under  his 
arm.  Mr.  Peterson  nodded  approvingly 
at  Walter's  haircut,  but  did  not  speak 
to  him.  Walter  walked  into  the  playing 
room  and  placed  the  record  on  the 
stereo.  The  stereo  was  hardly  used 
anymore;  most  of  the  DJ's  played  pre- 
programmed reel-to-reel  tapes.  The 
stereo  was  used  as  backup  system. 
Walter  pushed  on  the  power  button.  He 
blew  some  nonexistant  dust  off  the  LP. 
He  hesitated  for  a  few  seconds  before 
he  turned  off  the  tape  that  was  airing. 
Then  he  gently  lowered  the  needle  to 
the  record.  C 
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